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A detailed consideration of the problems under discussion in this work 
is out of the question in a popular journal like the Biblical World, but all 
who are interested in this kind of problem may rest assured that they will 
be amply rewarded for their time, trouble, and expense should they pur- 
chase and read this book. 

John Merlin Powis Smith 
The University of Chicago 



Sixty Years with the Bible. By William Newton Clarke. 
New York: Scribner, 1909. 259 pages. $1.25. 

The title of the book at once arrests attention. Sixty years is a long 
working lifetime, and rapid change, compelling serious transitions in 
thought and activity, has been the programme for the last six decades. 
In the beginning of the period Darwin, Ritschl, and Kuenen had not 
commenced their revolutionary work. The natural sciences were scarcely 
born. The reign of external authority was in theology all but unquestioned. 
At the end of the period, the fact of evolution is paramount. Everywhere 
archaeology has been the handmaid of biblical criticism, and old systems 
and time-honored interpretations are sadly out of countenance. The 
biological and psychological laboratories are peering into new worlds. 
They have provided much food for reflection, and are slowly compelling 
theology to adopt at least a new vocabulary. And these sixty years with 
their dower of growth and pain, have all converged on the Bible. How 
has the book of our fathers met the enlarging horizon, the keener scrutiny, 
and the more imperious demands? Our ears are open to anyone who 
undertakes to tell us the story out of his personal experience. But Pro- 
fessor Clarke, apart from his subject, has a claim upon us. The charm of 
his pen, the candor of his mind, not more than the deep reverence with 
which he always approaches his task, have a large place in many hearts. 

The book is what its title suggests. It is the story of the intellectual 
and spiritual history of the author, as related to the Bible. It is a story 
of change. In his own winning way he leads us through the decades with 
utmost frankness. Brought up in the home of a pastor, the Bible was in 
constant and loving use. But even at the family fireside, the principle of 
selection was wisely in operation. Chronological and difficult passages were 
omitted in family worship. As a boy the pastor's son had to face, from 
his schoolmates, questions concerning the accuracy of the Bible, to which 
the commentaries gave no answer. 

In his theological course he gave himself unstintedly to Bible study. 
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He became familiar with the value of textual criticism and largely mastered 
the currents of thought, especially in the New Testament books. In his 
first pastorate, contact with literalists, the back-wash of the Millerite 
movement, and a study in Spencer were potent factors in leading him to 
recognize that the Bible was a genuinely historical book and must be so 
interpreted. 

In the 70's a pastorate in the proximity of a theological seminary, the 
delightful companionship of alert biblical scholarship, and more elaborate 
study of the Scriptures than heretofore matured conceptions which had 
long been germinal in his mind. If mutually exclusive doctrines could be 
equally well defended from the Scripture, then it could not be an infallible 
book throughout. Thus the Bible was not so much a sourcebook for 
infallible information, preserved in the convenient form of proof-texts, as 
an inspiration in his apprehension of the great salvation of God. In the 
spirit of freedom he realized that "the Bible was made for man, not man 
for the Bible." 

The following decade led to yet deeper study. A change of pastorate 
was fruitful of readjustment. The writing of a commentary shook his 
confidence in the possibility of completely harmonizing certain gospel 
narratives. A few years of teaching the New Testament in a seminary 
contributed its quota. Both perfect translation of a book and perfect 
interpretation of any author were recognized as impossible. As human 
language could never be unambiguous in all its statements, for all inter- 
preters, we could never claim infallibility for the statements in the Bible. 
Forced to acknowledge this and freed from the bondage of the letter, yet 
the "book remains a divine gift and a perpetual inspiration," in which the 
great eternal verities and the central Person "can be understood as well 
as it is needed that they be understood." 

In the last decade of the last century the author came to the crown of 
his Christian ministry, viz., the chair of systematic theology. His method of 
using the Bible in this field is known to all. While welcoming truth from 
any and every source, while feeling free to criticize inadequate biblical 
conceptions, the Scripture in its lofty ideals and great currents has con- 
stituted the chief source and inspiration 'of his work. 

In sixty years the author has traveled far. But there are no hasty 
movements. New attitudes were adopted very slowly by this essentially 
conservative scholar. Evidence must thrust him forward before he ad- 
vances. Nor is it inexorable logic alone which compels his decisions. Ever 
the nobler and higher conceptions of life and of God beckon him onward 
to freedom. With this growing liberty, the Book is ever becoming more 
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vital to his thinking and glows with a growing splendor through each suc- 
ceeding decade. The calm certainties, the deep spiritualities of every 
page are the convincing argument that the pathway is one of progress. 
To those who have traveled over a similar way, the book comes as a great 
delight. To those who are now in the struggle, few books will be more 
reassuring. To all of this generation who read it carefully, the book, 
with its spiritual uplift, can scarcely fail to be of some real help. 

I. G. Matthews 
McMaster University 
Toronto, Canada 



